BALLOONS AID IN STUDY OF STRATOSPHERE 


Dr. Arthur H. Compton, noted scientist, gives his balloons a test inflation 
(SEE PAGE 8) 
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WHERE THE DESERT MEETS 1 





Three Lions 


IN ANCIENT TIMES there was a flourishing civ- 
ilization along Libya’s seacoast. The ruins of one 
of the first Libyan cities —Leptis Magna — is 
shown in photo above. Leptis Magna (now Lebda) 
was founded by the Phoenicians. The Romans con- 
quered it, and built many beautiful buildings. 


BRITISH TROOPS in Egypt, near the Libyan 
border. (Photo at right). These troops are part of 
the British army that has driven the Italian army 
back into Libya. (Read article on opposite page.) 


ARABS at their market place in Tobruk, in the 
province of Cirenaica, northeast Libya. Tobruk, 
one of the best ports in northern Africa, is being 
heavily bombed by British planes. The Italians 
are using Tobruk to land fresh troops and supplies. 


Three Lions 




















CROSS the Mediterranean Sea from Italy, on the 

northern coast of Africa, is the Italian colony of 
Libya. It stretches for a thousand miles along the Mediter- 
ranean, and extends ’almost as far south into the African 
deserts. On the east it is bordered by Egypt, friendly to 
Britain, and by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which is ruled 
by Britain and Egypt together. 

On the west, Libya is bordered by the French colonies 
of Tunisia, Algeria and French West Africa. 

Most of Libya’s 850,250 inhabitants live in the region 
along the Mediterranean. The principal city is Tripoli, 
with a population of 86,137. For many centuries Tripoli 
and the other Libyan ports were important trading centers. 
Goods arrived on the backs of camels —“ships of the 
desert” — and were transferred to ships of the sea, to be 
taken to Europe. 

Most of Libya’s territory is desert. Only about 50,000 
Arabs and Berbers live in this vast southern part of Libya, 
with its hot sands and scattered fertile oases. The desert 
tribes are led by sheiks. 

Libya’s modern history is the story of one conquest after 
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another. First came the Arabs. They brought with them 
the Mohammedan religion, which has remained the re- 
ligion of the Libyans to this day. 

After the Arabs came the Turks. They conquered the 
eastern part of Libya. 

The western part was a stronghold of Barbary pirates, 
who preyed on shipping in the Mediterranean. Between 
1801 and 1805 the United States carried on a war against 
these pirates. A hero of this war was Stephen Decatur. 

The Turks completed their conquest of Libya in 1835. 
They held it until 1912. Then Italy defeated Turkey ina 
war and took Libya. But the desert tribes, led by a group 
of sheiks called the Senussi, refused to acce pt It alian rule. 

While Italy was occupied in the European war of 1914- 
1918, the Senussi rebelled. They forced the 
give up all of L ibya e xcept two se aports. 

After the war, Italy returned to the conquest of Libya. 
Not until 1928 did Italy finally defeat the Senussi. 

Many of the Senussi still live in the desert. So far, they 
have not taken part in the present war. 
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attacked swiftly. Their fast tanks 
surrounded the town. Their planes 
bombed Italian forts. British war- 
ships 10 miles out helped in the 
bombardment. 

The Italians were unable to beat 





WAR REVIEW 


Italian Losses 


During the past two weeks, the 
Greeks and British continued to 
drive back the Italian armies in Al- 
bania and Libya. 

Last Oct. 28, Italian troops crossed 
the Albanian border and invaded 
Greece. Their purpose was to con- 
quer Greece and weaken Britain's 
strength in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

Six weeks earlier, Italian troops in 
Libya crossed the border into Egypt. 
Their purpose,was to go through 
Egypt to the Suez Canal. 

Egypt is an independent kingdom, 
friendly to Britain. Before the war of 
1914-1918, it was a part of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

In 1914 Egypt became a British 
protectorate. 

In 1922 Egypt became a free na- 
tion. 

Britain and Egypt have a treaty 
of alliance. This treaty gives Britain 
the right to move troops across 
Egypt in war-time. 


BY LAND, NOT BY SEA 


The Italians could not hope “to 
beat the British in naval warfare on 
the Mediterranean. The British fleet 
is too strong. 

So the Italians decided to try it 
by land. 

Five days after Italian troops had 
invaded Greece, Greek troops were 
pushing them back across the border 
into Albania. 

The Italians have been retreating 
ever since. 

British planes aided the Greek ad- 
vance by bombing Italian ports, Ital- 
ian ships, and ports in Albania used 
in landing Italian troops and sup- 
plies. 

Last week heavy snowfall in the 
mountains slowed down the Greek 





off this sudden, powerful attack. 
They retreated; thousands were cap- 
tured. The British drove the retreat- 
ing Italians from town to town. (See 
map below.) 

The Italians tried desperately to 
hold on to Bardia. The British sur- 
rounded the city. It was expected to 
fall any hour as this issue of Junior 
Scholastic went to press (Jan. 2). 


attack. Also, the Italians had brought 
up more troops and equipment. 

A Greek submarine on Dec. 27 
sank three Italian troopships in the 
Adriatic Sea. 


RETREAT IN LIBYA 


Last Sept. 14, Italian troops were 
ordered to break camp in Libya and 
start the invasion of Egypt. Ahead of 
them was a small British army. The 
Italians outnumbered the British 3 
to l. 

The Italians pushed the British 
back beyond Sidi Barrani, 55 miles 
from the Libyan border. 

By the first of October, British re- 
inforcements had come- up—troops 
from Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and volunteers from the French 
armies in Africa and Polish soldiers 
who ‘had fled from Poland. 

During October and November 
the Italian camped at Sidi Barrani, 
and built defenses there. 

All the while, the British were pre- 
paring for a counter-attack. It came 
on Dec. 9, At daybreak, the British 





Map above shows Mediterranean region 
where Italian troops are in retreat: in 
Albania, where Greeks are driving them 
back; and in Libya where the British 
have driven them out of Egypt. 
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Maps copyright, 1941, by the Newspaper i?M, Ine N. ¥ 
Striking from Libya, Italians invaded Egypt last Sept. 14. They reached Sidi Barrani, 
and stalled there. On Dec. 9, British troops in Egypt started counter-attack against 
Italians, and drove them back to Bugbug, then to Sollum, then to Bardia. For two 
weeks the Italians held Bardia, while the British besieged the city. Many Italian 
troops retreated to Tobruk, to prepare defenses there. 
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Civics in the News 





77th CONGRESS MEETS; 
HAS 87 NEW MEMBERS 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 

When the New Year bells rang last 
week, they rang out many old things 
and rang in many new things. 

One of the old things was the 76th 
United States Congress. 

When the New Year bells rang, 
the 76th Congress was just about to 
finish its third and last session. This 
Congress had served through two 
regular sessions and one special ses- 
sion. 

Congressional elections are held 
every two years. All the Representa- 
tives and one-third of the Senators 
are elected at each election. The 
newly-elected Congress serves until 
the next election, two years later. 


TWO REGULAR SESSIONS 

The First Congress served from 
1789 to 1791. 

Each Congress has served for two 
regular sessions. Whenever the Pres- 
ident thought it necessary, there 
were special sessions. 

And so the unbroken line contin- 
ued. The 76th Congress, elected in 
1938, served from 1939 until 1941. 

The 76th Congress broke a record. 
Its second regular session — the ses- 
sion just ended — lasted 366 days. 

The previous record was 354 days. 


LEAP YEAR EXPLAINS IT 

The new record of 366 is likely to 
stand for a long time. A session can 
last for only one year at the longest. 
In an ordinary year, 365 days would 
be the limit. But 1940 was a leap- 
year, with an extra day in February. 

The 76th Congress finished its last 
piece of business on Dec. 18. Then 
many Congressmen wanted to ad- 
journ, bringing the session to an end. 
But to vote an adjournment, a 
quorum (more than half of the mem- 
bers) must be present. 

Many Congressmen had already 
gone home. So many had gone that 
there were not enough left in Wash- 
ington even to adjourn! 

There was nothing for the 76th 
Congress to do but to continue its 
record-breaking session. 

Congress didn’t want to adjourn 
officially. Many Congressmen wanted 
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to be ready to meet in case some- 
thing special came up as a result of 
the war. 

If the 76th Congress had ad- 
journed officially, then it could meet 
again only if the President called a 
special session. 

The new Congress has the same 
number of members as the old. But 
the number is not divided the same 
among the political parties. Here is 
the lineup of the old, 76th Congress. 

Senate —69 Democrats, 24 Re- 
publicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Farmer- 
Labor, 1 Independent. Total, 96. 

House of Representatives — 262 
Democrats, 169 Republicans, 2 Pro- 
gressives, | Farmer-Labor, 1 Ameri- 
can Labor. Total, 435. 

The lineup of the 77th Congress: 

Senate — 66 Democrats, 28 Re- 
publicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Inde- 
pendent. Total, 96. 

House of Representatives — 267 
Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Pro- 
gressives, | Farmer-Labor, 1 Ameri- 
can Labor, | Independent Democrat. 
Total, 435. 

In the House, 74 of the members 
are new; in the Senate, 13. 








German Troops 
Move in Balkans 


Last week, Germany sent more 
troops through Hungary into Ru- 
mania. Why? Germany didn't say. 
There are several* possible reasons. 

For months, Rumania has been 
under German military control. The 
Rumanians don’t like this. There has 
been rioting and bloodshed in Ru- 
mania. 

Is Germany sending more troops 
to Rumania to try to prevent a revo- 
lution in there? 

Germany is also interested in pro- 
tecting the Rumanian oil wells. That 
oil is greatly needed by the German 
war machine. 

is Germany sending troops into 
Rumania to prepare for an attack on 
Greece through Bulgaria? 

Germany has to consider what 
Russia would do about this. Russia 
has been giving advice to Bulgaria 
and Bulgaria has followed the ad- 
vice. 

One bit of Russian advice to 
Bulgaria was: don't join the Axis 
with Germany. And Bulgaria hasn't 
joined, despite Germanys efforts to 
yet her to. 
~ What will happen now is any- 
body’s guess. Events of the next few 
weeks may change the map of Cen- 
tral Europe. 





International 


YOUNGEST SENATOR TAKES OATH OF OFFICE: Berkeley Bunker, 34-year-old 
oil and tire merchant of Las Vegas, Nevada, is shown taking the oath of office as 
a Senator of the United States. He was not elected to the office. He was appointed 
by Governor Carville of Nevada to fill the unexpired term of Senator Key Pittman, 
who died. In photo above, the new Senator is at the right. Senator William Kling, 
of Utah, temporary president of the Senate, is at the left. Nevada’s other Senator, 
Pat McCarran, is in the center. Senator Bunker is a bishop of the Mormon Church. 
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COUNCIL OF FOUR 





HEADS U. S. DEFENSE 


The four members of the new defense council, left to right: Secretary of War Stim- 
son; Sidney Hillman, labor leader; Secretary of the Navy Knox. Inset: William S. 
Knudsen, director. Mr. Knudsen represents management; Mr. Hillman, labor. 


Knudsen Director 
Of the “Big Four” 


Since last June, the National Ad- 
visory Defense Commission has man- 
aged Uncle Sam’s program of build- 
ing up national defense. 

The Commission, appointed by 
President Roosevelt, has seven mem- 
bers. Here is a list of them, with the 
part of the program that each has 
charge of: 

William S. Knudsen, chairman of 
the Commission, in charge of manu- 
facturing. 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
materials. 

Chester C. Davis, agriculture. 

Sidney Hillman, labor. 

Leon Henderson, prices. 

Ralph Budd, transportation. 

Harriet Elliott, consumers.” 


raw 


The Commission has been carry- 
ing out its duties, and will continue 
to carry out its duties. But in order 
to give stronger leadership to the de- 
fense program, the President has 
now appointed a new super-council. 
It is a higher body than the Commis- 
sion, and has only four members. 
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Some Congressmen and other 
people believed that the President 
should appoint just one man to man- 
age the defense program. These peo- 
ple believed that a kind of dictator 
was needed to manage the whole 
program. 

The President said that no one 
man could understand all the prob- 
lems. “Those people who want a 
czar, a pooh-bah~ or an akhoond™ of 
swat to manage the defense program 
only show their ignorance,” he said. 

The new Council is called the Of- 
fice for Production Management for 
Defense. The President referred to 
it as “The Big Four.” Its four mem- 
bers are: 

Mr. Knudsen, director of the 
Council, “who represents manage- 
ment (factory owners ). 

Mr. Hillman, who represents labor. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War. 

Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy. 

President Roosevelt will take part 
in the Council’s work only if some- 
thing goes wrong. Otherwise, the 
Council will have full charge of the 
defense program. There will be three 
parts to the Council’s duties: 
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1. Production of war munitions. 
This part will include supervising 
the factories where planes, guns, am- 
munition and other war materials are 
made. 

2. Purchasing for defense. This 
part will include the government’s 
purchase of war materials from the 
factories. 

3. Defense priorities. “Prior” means 
“first,” and “priority” means “who 
comes first.” 

Suppose that two factory owners 
both want to use the same carload 
of raw materials. The Council will 
decide which factory needs the raw 
materials most. In making its de- 
cision, the Council will think of the 
good of the whole defense program. 





All Aid to Britain 
Is President’s Plea 


“Never before since Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock has our Ameri- 
can civilization been in such danger 
as now.” 

With this statement, President 
Roosevelt, in a “fireside chat” radio 
speech on Dec. 29, called to the 
nation to give all aid possible to 
Great Britain. 

He said that Germany, Italy and 
Japan (the Axis) are working to- 

ether to win control of the world. 

If Britain is defeated, the Presi- 
dent said, the Americas will be next 
on the list of nations which the Axis 
will try to conquer. 


OUR CHANCE FOR PEACE 


The President then said that there 
is far less chance of our getting into 
war if we do all we can to help 
Britain than if we submit tamely 
to an Axis victory. 

Our government's policy is not to 
get us into the war, the President 
said, but to keep war away from our 
country. The government has no in- 
tention of sending an expeditionary 
force outside our own borders. 

Why did the President feel it 
necessary to make this strong 
speech? He had two main reasons 
in mind. 

First, he wanted the people of the 
United States to realize the danger to 
our country if Britain loses the war. 

Second, he wanted to spur indus- 
try and labor to do their best to 
speed up production for defense. 
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HEN Hernando Cortés, the 
Spanish conqueror, 


and his 

men, reached what is now 
Mexico City in 1519 they found Az- 
tec athletes playing a game called 
tlachtli. They were playing with a 
ball which, to the surprise of the 
Spaniards, bounced when it struck 
the ground. 

The ball was made from the dried 
gum of a tree which the Indians 
called caoutchouc. This 
“weeping tree.” It was so named be- 
cause of the juice which oozed out 
of it, like tears. 

That was the way the white man 
first became acquainted with rubber. 
From this primitive beginning, rub- 


means 


ber has grown into one of the most 
important products in the world. 
Automobile and bicycle tires, belt- 


ing, rubberized fabrics, rubber heels, 
overshoes, raincoats, balls for tennis, 
golf, football basketball and other 
sports these are just a of the 
thousands of articles in which rub- 
ber is used today. 
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RUBBER 





STRATEGIC DEFENSE MATERIAL 
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To obtain the juice, or latex, 
of the rubber tree, the tree 
is tapped by scratching off 
a very thin layer of bark. 
The scratch is made diag- 
onally, so that the latex 
will run down into a cup at- 
tached to trunk. (Photo, left). 
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The Amazon valley in South 
America is the first home of rubber. 
The Indians had been using rubber 
years before the white men arrived. 

In 1759 the governor of the Bra- 
zilian province of Para sent a rub- 
berized coat as a present to King 
Joseph I of Portugal. A small trade 
in rubber soon grew up between 
Brazil and Portugal. 

It wasn’t called rubber at first. 
It got its name in England in 1770. 
Someone sent a chunk of the stuff 
to the English scientist, Joseph 
ig: stly. He broke off little pieces of 

. He found that he could use these 
ae rub out pencil marks. So he called 
the substance rubber, and rubber it 
has been ever since. 

At first the Portuguese, who owned 
Brazil, tried to keep that country 
from doing business with other na- 
tions. They wanted Portugal to get 
it all. But later Brazil was opened 
up to foreign traders. 

People liked to get things made of 
rubber because it was such a novelty. 
But the rubber of those days really 
wasn't very satisfactory. It w vould get 
soft and stic ‘ky in hot weather. 


GOODYEAR’S INVENTION 


It was not until Charles Goodyear 
invented vulcanization” in 1839 that 
rubber became really useful. Good- 
year found that by adding sulphur 
and zinc* oxide to the crude rubber 
it could be kept firm and elastic in 
any kind of weather. 

This discov ery gave a big boost to 
the rubber industry. 

The invention of the rubber tire 
for bicycles and for the newly-in- 
vented automobile really starte -d the 
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rubber boom. Between 1890 and 
1912 there was such a demand for 
rubber that the tappers of the Ama- 
zon couldn't keep up with it. Prices 
rose skyhigh. Brazil was “in the 
money.” The Amazon region was like 
California in gold-rush days. Boom 
towns sprang up in the jungle. For- 
tunes were made overnight. 

Strangely, this boom was the be- 
ginning of the end for Brazilian rub- 
ber. Here is the story: 

In 1876, an English botanist 
named Henry Wickham smuggled 
some rubber-tree seeds out of Brazil. 
The seeds were sent to England and 
nurtured” in hothouses. Later, seeds 
were sent to Ceylon, where climate 
and soil were good for rubber grow- 
ing. In a few years, rubber trees had 
been planted in British Malaya, Su- 
matra, Java, and Borneo. 


PLANTATION RUBBER 
Brazilian rubber all came 
trees growing wild in the 
the Far East, rubber trees were 
grown on carefully cultivated” 
plantations. As the world kept call- 
ing for more and more rubber, the 
plantations of the Far East were 
made larger. 

In 1913, for the first time, the Far 
East sold more rubber than Brazil. 

By 1920 Brazil was furnishing only 
9% of the total rubber supply of 
the world. The Far East grew 89%. 
(A small amount of rubber is pro- 
duced in Africa and Ceylon.) 

By 1937 the Far East was growing 
96% of the world’s rubber. 

The United States uses approxi- 
mately 60% of all the rubber pro- 
duced. Most of it comes from British 
Malaya and the East Indies. 

Rubber is more important than 
ever to a nation at war and to a 
nation, like ours, building up its de- 
fenses. 

A modern army moves on rubber 
tires. 

Germany, in conquering Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland Belgium, 
Holland and France, depended on its 
motorized army for the Blitzkrieg 
invasions of these countries. 
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Armies use rubber in many other 
ways: airplaie tires, insulation for 
wires, mountings for motors, padding 
inside tanks, medicinal equipment. 

Germany, cut off by the British 
blockade from the rubber in the Far 
East, now uses a manufactured sub- 
stitute for rubber. Germans call this 
synthetic” rubber buna, a chemical 
product made from coal and air. 

Here, too, in the United States our 
chemists have been at work on find- 
ing substitutes for rubber. 

DuPont's synthetic rubber is called 
neoprene. 

Standard Oil makes synthetic rub- 
ber called butyl. 

Goodyear’s synthetic 
called chemigum. 

Goodrich calls its ameripol. 

The U. S. Rubber Company has 
one, as yet unnamed. 

Coal, salt, limestone, petroleum, 
and air are the principal ingredients 
of these synthetic rubbers. 


DANGER TO SUPPLY 


rubber is 


These companies started making 
synthetic rubber just to be ready in 
case our supply of natural rubber is 
cut off. 

We import 1,240,000,000 pounds 
of natural rubber every year in nor- 
mal times. Practically ‘all of this 
comes from British Malaya and the 
Dutch and British East Indies. 

Japan could cut off this supply of 
rubber by ordering Japanese war- 
ships to stop the cargo ships bound 
for the United States. 

It would be an act of war, if Japan 
did this. But today Japan and the 
U. S. are not on the best of terms. 

The U. S. Defense Commission is 
worried over this situation. The 
Commission wants to prepare the 
U. S. against loss of a rubber supply. 
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In the Amazon valley, the 
Ford Motor Company has 
a rubber plantation called 
“Fordlandia.” Photo above 
shows Fordlandia workers 
planting the young trees. 


Crude rubber is shipped in 
bales, which are cut down 
to small chunks at the rub- 
ber factory by a machine 
called a “pie cutter.” 
Photo at right shows one. 


So the Commission is working on two 
plans: 

1. Starting of rubber plantations in 
South and Central America. The 
Ford Motor Company is the pioneer 
in this. In 1929, Ford bought 2,000,- 
000 acres in Brazil in the valley of 
the Tapajoz River, which flows ‘into 
the Amazon. The U. S. Depart- 
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Ford Motor Company 





U. 8. Rubber Company 


ment of Agriculture has agents in 
Latin America looking for places to 
start rubber plantations. The first 
planting was made in Honduras. 

2. Getting DuPont, Standard Oil, 
U. S. Rubber, Goodyear and Good- 
rich to expand their synthetic rub- 
ber factories. There is an argument 
over this. The companies can pro- 
duce real rubber more cheaply. To 
produce synthetic rubber in larger 
amounts, the companies want a sub- 
sidyw (money) from the Defense 
Commission. 

The Defense Commission is now 
trying to decide whether to grant 
$180,000,000 to the companies. 


LATEX, rubber in liquid form as it 
comes from the trees, is loaded into spe- 
cial tank cars at Baltimore for shipment 
to the Goodyear factory at Akron, Ohio. 
(Photo at left). Liau'd latex has special 
uses: for making foam rubber, uphol- 
stering material, and pliofilm (transpar- 
ent package wrapping, tike cellophane). 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


SOARS TO STRATOSPHERE 


Man loves to explore. He explores 
the surface of his earth, from its hot- 
test jungles to its coldest Antarctic 
regions. He explores underground 
caves and passages. 

Dressed in a cumbersome diving 
suit, he explores the bottom of the 
ocean. And last but not least, he ex- 
plores the atmosphere above him. 

It is only in recent times that man 
has succeeded in going far up, up, 
up, into the sky. Man’s dream of fly- 
ing is an old one. A myth of the an- 
cient Greeks tells of Daedalus, who 
invented artificial wings like those of 
a bird. He fitted them on his son 
Icarus. But Icarus flew too near the 
sun, which melted his wings. 

The first balloon was invented by 
two French brothers, Joseph and 
Jacques Montgolfier. On June 5, 
1783, they succeeded in getting their 
made of cloth 
and inflated with hot air, to rise into 
the air for about 10 minutes. 

In September of the same year 
Joseph \:ontgolfier sent up a balloon 
with the aerial passengers—a 
sheep, a rooster and a duck. Only the 
rooster was injured—and that was 
when the sheep kicked him! 

A month later Pilatre de Rozier 
became the first human being to go 
up. He ascended in a balloon with a 
fire-pot attached to keep the balloon 
filled with hot air. 


balloon. which was 
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Over a century passed before men 
succeeded in flying in heavier-than- 
air machines—airplanes. 

In the twentieth century—the cen- 
tury of aviation—balloons and air- 
planes developed rapidly. Now stra- 
toliners fly on regular passenger 
schedules in the sub-stratosphere, at 
altitudes of from 10,000 to 15,000 
teet. 

The world altitude record for air- 
planes now stands at 56,046 feet. It 
was set by Colonel Mario Pezzi of 
Italy in 1938. 

The world altitude record for bal- 
loons is 72,394 feet. Captain Orvil 
Anderson and Captain Albert Stev- 
ens of the U. S. Army set this record 
in 1935. 


22 MILES UP 


This is the highest that man has 
been able to go above the earth. But 
he can\send balloons much higher 
than he can go himself. 

To the balloons pictured on this 
page, 72,394 feet would be a mere 
beginning. Balloons like these have 
ascended to an altitude of 117,797 
feet—more than 22 miles above the 
earth. 

These balloons, made of pure rub- 
ber, are called sounding balloons. 
They have several uses. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau sends 
them up to discover weather condi- 
tions—direction of wind, velocity 
(speed) of wind, visibility. 

Medical men send them up to dis- 
cover bacteria in the atmosphere. 

Botanists use balloons to study the 
drifting pollen of plants. 

But probably the most thrilling 
use of the sounding balloons is the 
use pictured on this page. Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, of the University of 
Chicago, is one of the scientists who 
use sounding balloons to explore the 
stratosphere. 

The lower region of the air, with 
which we are all familiar, is called 
the troposphere. About 7 miles up 
begins the stratosphere—a region of 


DR. ARTHUR H. COMPTON, noted 
physicist of the University of Chicago, 
examines the apparatus which the bal- 
loons will carry into the stratosphere. 


“See Vocabulary Drill on Page 13 








Wide World 


TEST FLIGHT is held to make sure the 


balloons are properly inflated. The bal- 
loons are let out on strings. Dr. Compton 
and his pupil assistants use the univer- 
sity’s athletic field for the tests. 


very thin air, without wind distur- 
bances and storms. 

Dr. Compton and other scientists 
send balloons into the stratosphere to 
study the cosmic rays. These myste- 
rious electric rays are invisible, but 
their tracks can be photographed on 
very sensitive~ photographic plates. 
Cosmic rays shoot toward the earth 
from somewhere out in space. As 
they reach the troposphere they are 
destroyed. So they must be studied 
while they are still in the stratos- 
phere. 


One of the pictures here shows the 
apparatus used in studying cosmic 
rays. This apparatus is very light. It 
is made mostly of aluminum. It is 
attached to the sounding balloon, 
which carries it into the stratosphere. 
The balloons are inflated’ with 
helium or hydrogen. 

The apparatus makes a_photo- 
graphic record of its observations. It 
also radios its observations to the 
ground as it goes up. 

When the balloon reaches its limit 
in altitude, it bursts. Then a para- 
chute opens, carrying the apparatus 
safely to the ground. 
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THEME ARTICLE ON RUBBER 
HIGH IN MOTIVATION VALUE 


A: teachers we are aware of the fundamental aims of 
teaching the social studies. We realize the importance 
of mutual dependence and helpfulness among different 
groups. We know how this understanding leads to sympathy 
and respect for people of other lands. We know — but we are 
adults. For children this is one of the most difficult con- 
cepts to comprehend. 

With “Europe in Limbo,” there are few places left to 
use as background for such inspirational teaching. Fortu- 
nately, there is still Latin America. 

This week’s Junior Scholastic, in its Theme Article on 
Rubber, offers us an excellent opportunity to point up the 
values in international cooperation. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace, who might well be called 
our No. 1 Pan Americanist, recently made the statement that 
“the lack of rubber is the greatest single obstacle to our 
having a self-sustaining Western Hemisphere.” 

That statement in itself is provocative of thought and 
can motivate a unit all its own. If you think it important 
enough, you can treat this topic separately and conduct a 
lesson on it alone. You have your motivation. Interest can 
be aroused by the thousands of articles made of rubber and 
utilized by every member of your class, home, and com- 
munity. 

Motivation and interest taken care of, we're ready to go 
to work. 

Is it convenient for you to have the following questions 
mimeographed so that each pupil gets a copy? If not, post 
them in a conspicuous place. 


THE QUESTIONS ON RUBBER 


1. How long ago did rubber first become known to white 
men? Who were these white men? What were they doing 
in the Western Hemisphere? 

2. What is the English meaning of the Indian name, 
“Caoutchouc”? What reason can you find for this name? 
What name is given to the whitish liquid that first comes out 
of the tree? How is it obtained? 

3. How important is rubber in our lives? Make a list of 
things in vour home or school which are made of rubber. 

4. What region in South America is believed to be the 
original home of rubber? How did anybody outside of this 
original home hear of it? How did rubber ‘get its name? 
How many years have passed since this first exchange of a 
rubber product? How do you think this gift compares in 
quality with a similar product today? Why? 

5. When did people in the U. S. learn of rubber products? 
How? 

6. What did Charles Goodyear do to make rubber more 
useful? Who is Vulcan? 

7. What happened to Brazil's boom in rubber? Explain 
what caused the boom, and what brought it to an end. 

8. What is the Ford Motor Company doing about rubber 
in the Amazon valley? What is our U. S. Department of 
Agriculture doing to revive the rubber industry in Central 
and South America? 

9. Why is the Defense Commission interested in Ameri- 
can-grown rubber? 

10. What U. S. companies are making synthetic rubber? 
Explain the meaning of the word synthetic. 

11. What is the name of the synthetic rubber made by 
Germany? Why did Germany develop synthetic rubber? 

12. What are the names of four synthetic rubbers made 
by U. S, companies? 
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THE GROUP METHOD 


For teachers using the group method of research-and- 
report, we suggest the following groups for this week's 
issue (list the groups by topics); 

. Theme Article 

. Libya 

. War Review’ 

. Civics in the News 

. Defense Commission and Big Four 
. Book Report 

. Salvador's New Stamp 


If you are using the group method, we suggest that the 
pupils be encouraged to vary their choice of groups from 
week to week, so that certain pupils are not always electing 
the Theme Article, etc. 

For further explanation of the group plan, see TEACHERS 
ComPANION for the issue of Dec. 9-14. 

{ Here’s a technique that will aid optimum working con- 
ditions during research by the pupils: Write the words 
“Ready to Report” in a conspicuous place. As soon as a 
group is ready to report on its topic, the group leader writes 
his name under “Ready to Report.” When a sufficient num- 
ber of groups is ready, stop the class, hear the reports that 
are ready, and have oral discussion of the material presented, 

{ The group reporting faces the class. They make their 
report in connected story form. 


GROUP II — LIBYA 


1. Locate Libya on the map. What country rules this 
colony? Why is it of interest in the news today? 

2. What is the population of Libya? Where do most of 
the people live? What section is sparsely populated? Why? 

3. What diplomatic relations did the U. S. have with the 
people of this area over a hundred years ago? What peoples 
have ruled this region in the past? 

4. How did Italy gain control of Libya? What tribe has. 
fought the Italians for years? ; 


GROUP Ill — WAR REVIEW 


1. Where has Britain taken the offensive in this war? 
Why? 

2. How does history link Britain and Egypt? What is the 
relationship between the two today? 

3. Why is the Suez Canal an important part of Britain's 
lifeline to India? Trace this on the map. 

4. What was the purpose of Italy’s invasion of Egypt? 
How far did the Italians advance? What is the present situ- 
ation on this front? 

5. What has been happening in Italy's Albanian cam- 
paign? What effect have these events had upon the Italian 
people at home? 

6. What has been” Germany’s latest move in eastern 
Europe? What do you think are Germany’s reasons for mak- 
ing this move? 


GROUP IV — CIVICS IN THE NEWS 


1. What happened to the 76th session of Congress? How 
long had this Congress been in session? How many sessions? 

2. How long do Senators serve? Representatives? How 
often are Congressional elections held? Do all the Senators 
end their terms at the same time? 

3. When did the first session of Congress take place? 

4. Who has the power to call a special session of 
Congress? 

5. Why didn’t Congress adjourn on Dec. 18th when it 
had finished its last piece of business? 


[Over] 
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6. Make a ‘graph showing the lineup (number of mem- 
bers of each party) of the 76th Congress. Of the 77th. 
(Make separate graphs for the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. ) 

7. What did the 77th Congress do on the first day of its 
session? 


GROUP V — DEFENSE COMMISSION 


1, How many members make up the Defense Commis- 
sion? Who is chairman of the Commission? 

2. What criticism did some people make of the Com- 
mission? 

3. What is “The Big Four?” Name its members. What is 
the official name of this council? 

4. What did the President mean when he used the word 
“pooh-bah”? In what operetta is a leading character named 
Pooh Bah? Who wrote the music of this operetta? The 
words? 


5. What are the three main parts of the Big Four’s work? 


GROUP VI — BOOK REPORT 


1. What is the name of the book reviewed on page 12? 
Who wrote it? What is the name of the publisher? 

2. Where does the action of this book take place? 

8. What is the occupation of the Lorimer family? What 
catastrophe overtook them? How did it affect their plans? 

4. What occurred while Linc and Sandy were on the 
beach reading their father’s letter? 

5. What information did they obtain from the seaman 
who was washed ashore? 


6. How was the money recovered? What was the fate of 
the ship-wreckers? 


GROUP VII — SALVADOR’S NEW STAMP 
1. Where is Salvador? Name its nearest neighbors. 
2. Name some of Salvador’s agricultural products. Which 
one of these is being advertised on the new Salvador stamp? 
3. What country is the leading producer of this product? 


4. Who is the President of Salvador? When did he be- 
come President? Under what circumstances? 





THIS EDITION MAILED SEPARATELY 


Your special Teachers Edition of Junior Scholastic, con- 
taining this supplement, Teacners Companion, is mailed to 
you ina separate wrapper. 

We believe this to be a convenience for you, for two 
reasons: (1) this edition is the first off the press, and is 
mailed to you 12 hours ahead of your pupils’ copies in bulk; 
(2) your separate copy is available to you for whatever 
use you may want to make of it before the bundle of pupils’ 
copies is opened. 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 9 


1—77th, 2—96 Senators; 435 Representatives. 3-Knudsen, 
Hillman, Stimson, Knox. 4—(1) Tunisia; (2) Libya; (3) 
Egypt. 5—22. 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 14 
I—aY. bN. cY. dN. 
Il—aY. bN. cN. dY. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
TO SUPPLEMENT READING 


Unit on Rubber 


1. Here is a 15-minute classroom activity in which all the 
pupils can participate while seated. Starting at one end of 
the room, the pupil chairman should call on each pupil in 
turn to name some article made of rubber or partly made 
of rubber. As the articles are named, another pupil lists 
them on the blackboard. See how long a list you can make 
in 15 minutes. 


2. In 1925, the average automobile used about 3 pounds 
of rubber in addition to its tires, tubes. Today a car has 
between 35 and 60 pounds of rubber in more than 200 
parts. Some de luxe models have as high as 300 rubber 
parts. Perhaps some of your pupils are interested enough 
in prvtanes construction to do a little research in this 
line, and make a report to the class. A local automobile 
dealer or head mechanic could be consulted in this research. 


3. On a world map, with the aid of a toy ship, trace the 
routes followed by rubber cargo ships from ports in the 
East Indies, the Malay Peninsula, Indo-China, Ceylon, and 
Belem (Para) at the mouth of the Amazon — to Baltimore, 
San Francisco, and Southampton (England). 

4. This a good time to make a special display of postage 
stamps of the rubber regions. 

5. An arts and crafts activity: make a diorama of a rub- 
ber plantation, showing the trees, the cuts in the trees, the 
cups attached to the trees, the tappers at work. 

6. Have one of the pupils give a detailed report, illus- 
trated by a Ere model of a tree, on just how a rubber 
tree is tapped, the cup attached, and how the latex follows 
the cut into the cup. This pupil should also describe the 
two instruments rl in wounding, or tapping, the tree. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Next week’s Theme Article is on NITRATES, a “strategic 
defense material” as it is also important to agricultural 
economy in peace and war. This subject has an important 
Pan American angle in relation to the loss of much of the 
market for Chile’s nitrates. 

Next week’s TEaAcHERS CoMPANION will provide a semes- 
ter test on national and international news since Septem- 
ber. The test will be based on material that has appeared 
in the Headline News section of Junior Scholastic since the 
first issue of the semester — the Sept. 16th issue. 


Crossword News Quiz 


A news quiz which will be a special attraction to pupils 
for its novelty will appear in crossword puzzle form in 
Junior Scholastic’s regular edition next week. 

The clues will be questions based on Headline News 
articles. 

May we ask that you place your “no risk” order for the 
new semester as promptly as possible? A postage-paid order 
card has been sent you with an announcement of Junior 
Scholastic’s program for the second semester. 


A COPY FOR EVERY PUPIL 


A copy of the magazine for every pupil brings a tenfold 
reward in teaching efficiency, and allows the pupils to take 
their copies home. 

We know many mammas and papas who “keep on top 
of the world with Junior Scholastic.” 
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q CIVICS IN THE NEWS 
A new Congress went into session 
on Jan. 3. Each new Congress is 
known by a number. What is the 
number of this Congress? Write 
your answer here _.. Score 
15 points. 


My score ___. 


HOW MANY CONGRESSMEN? 


How many Senators are there in Congress? How many mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives? Write your answers 
here: Senators —__; Representatives _.. Score 10 points 
each. Total 20. 


My score 


THE BIG FOUR 


President Roosevelt has appointed four men to serve as a 
new super-council for defense. Name the four men. Score 5 
points each. Total 20. 


1. 


9 

















MAP QUIZ 

Name the three places indi- 
cated by numbers 1, 2, and 3 
on the map at the right. Two 
of them are colonies. What 
nations colonies? One is an 
independent nation. Identify 
each, and state whether it is 
a colony and whose; or 
whether it is independent. 














1. 
2. 





Co 








Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total 30. 


My score 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 
Approximately what is the highest altitude balloons have 
reached? 
Check the approximate altitude in the following list. Score 
15 points. 

2miles 12miles 22 miles 42 miles 122 miles 


My score 


My total score ____ 
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6. Make a ‘graph showing the lineup (number of mem- 
bers of each party) of the 76th Congress. Of the 77th. 
(Make separate graphs for the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. ) 


7. What did the 77th Congress do on the first day of its 
session? 


GROUP V — DEFENSE COMMISSION 


1, How many members make up the Defense Commis- 
sion? Who is chairman of the Commission? 

2. What criticism did some people make of the Com- 
mission? 

8. What is “The Big Four?” Name its members. What is 
the official name of this council? 


4. What did the President mean when he used the word 
“pooh-bah”? In what operetta is a leading character named 
Pooh Bah? Who wrote the music of this operetta? The 
words? 


5. What are the three main parts of the Big Four’s work? 


GROUP VI — BOOK REPORT 


1. What is the name of the book reviewed on page 12? 
Who wrote it? What is the name of the publisher? 

2. Where does the action of this book take place? 

8. What is the occupation of the Lorimer family? What 
catastrophe overtook them? How did it affect their plans? 

4. What occurred while Linc and Sandy were on the 
beach reading their father’s letter? 

5. What information did they obtain from the seaman 
who was washed ashore? 

6. How was the money recovered? What was the fate of 
the ship-wreckers? 


GROUP Vil — SALVADOR’S NEW STAMP 


1. Where is Salvador? Name its nearest neighbors. 

2. Name some of Salvador’s agricultural products. Which 
one of these is being advertised on the new Salvador stamp? 

3. What country is the leading producer of this product? 


4. Who is the President of Salvador? When did he be- 
come President? Under what circumstances? 





THIS EDITION MAILED SEPARATELY 


Your special Teachers Edition of Junior Scholastic, con- 
taining this supplement, Teachers Companion, is mailed to 
you in a separate wrapper. 

We believe this to be a convenience for you, for two 
reasons: (1) this edition is the first off the press, and is 
mailed to you 12 hours ahead of your pupils’ copies in bulk; 
(2) your separate copy is available to you for whatever 
use you may want to make of it before the bundle of pupils’ 
copies is opened. 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 9 


1—77th. 2—96 Senators; 435 Representatives. 3—Knudsen, 
Hillman, Stimson, Knox. 4—(1) Tunisia; (2) Libya; (3) 
Egypt. 5—22. 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 14 
I—aY. bN. cY. dN. 
Il—aY. bN. cN. dY. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Salvador’s New Stamp 


The next time coffee is served in 
your house, think of Salvador. The 
new stamp issued by the smallest 
of the Central American republics 
has a picture of a coffee tree on it. 
(See cut below.) Under the picture 
is printed, “El Cafe de el Salvador 

es el mejor del 

, lead mundo.” This 
wows Bw means, ~The 
ae coffee of Sal- 
> 6. % vador is the 
best in the 
world.” Of 
course, the 
people of 
Brazil and 
other  coffee- 
growing coun- 
tries won't 
agree to this! 

Most people think of Brazil when 
coffee is mentioned. That’s not 
strange, because Brazil is the largest 
coffee-producing country in the 
world. 


a 








Gimbels 


Salvador’s Coffee 


Salvador wants to be better known 
for its coffee, too. So its new black 
stamp is really an advertisement of 
its coffee. 

Salvador lies on the Pacific slope 
of the mountain range that extends 
through Central America. It looks 
out upon the ocean for a distance of 
about 170 miles. 

The coffee of which Salvador is so 
proud is its principal crop. Salvador 
also produces rubber, sugar, balsam, 
henequen, indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
and rice. It has rich mines of gold, 
silver, iron, copper, and quicksilver. 

Salvador was a possession of Spain 
from 1524 to 1821, when it became a 
member of the union of Mexican 
states called the Mexican Confedera- 
tion. In 1841 Salvador gained its full 
independence. 

Like other Central American 
countries, Salvador’s progress was 
held up by wars and revolutions. As 
late as 1931 a revolution occurred, 
and a military government was set 
up under the Preside ncy of Maximili- 
ano Martinez. He was re-elected 
President in 1939. 


January 6-11, 1941 
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“Good ole Goof!” Tuck patted 
the dog's head. 


UCK was sitting between Bib 
and Susan on the back seat of 


the Bundys’ car, but he had 
stopped trying to keep up with their 
conversation. ig were chattering 
like magpies. 

“And did you know that Cricket 
actually got a white fur muff for 
Christmas?” Bib asked Susan. 

“Oh, yes, and did you see that 
peachy pair of embroidered socks 
that Trudy — 

“But, honestly,” Bib butted right 

“the very cutest thing of all — 

"Tack sighed. Wouldn't they ever 
stop talking about new clothes? 
Gosh, there were other things people 
got for Christmas! 

“Tuck,” Mr. Bundy spoke up from 
the front seat at that moment, “I 
haven't heard you say a word since 
we left town. Won't those girls give 
you a chance?” 

“Well — er —” Tuck hesitated. He 
didn’t want to be too blunt about it. 
After all, he and Bib were the 
Bundys’ guests for the weekend at 
their new cabin at Goat Hill. 

“I think I know what you mean,” 
Mr. Bundy laughed. “But Id still like 
to know what you got for Christ- 
mas.” 

“Well,” Tuck leaned forward, so 
as not to interfere with the girls’ 
gab-fest. “I got a Lockheed P38 
model airplane kit and a Bob Crosby 
Dixieland Jazz album of records and 
-oh —have you heard about our 
dog?” f 

“No. what happened?” 

“Well —he did,” Tuck replied. et | 
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mean, he came on Christmas, so we 
count him as a present. It was funny, 
you know, he just presented himself 
at our house. I found him on the 
front porch Christmas Eve and — 
he’s been there ever since! We don’t 
know where he came from, or any- 
thing, but he won't leave. We call 
him Goofy.” 

“Goofy?” Mrs. 
“Isn't that the 
Disney dogs?” 

“Yes, that’s why we named ours 
that,” Tuck explained. “He looks just 
like Goofy.” 

“Tuck — Tuck, excuse me for in- 
terrupting,” Bib said, “but what was 
the name of the mystery story you 
were reading the other night?” 

“You mean the one about the black 
parrot that spoke French?” 

“No, no, the one about the treas- 
ure in the old mine. You know, the 
one that has that scary place that 
you —” 

“Oh, you mean The Bottle of Dust. 
The one where Aunt Sophreny sees 
a ‘hant’ looking in at the window!” 
Tuck exclaimed and then recited in a 
mysterious voice, with plenty of ges- 
tures: “Outside the glass two shining, 
baleful eyes glared in. They moved 
about — withdrew — came closer, as 
if trying to locate something or some- 
one inside. Above and below them 
was nothing—neither shape nor 
shadow — only — THOSE STARING 
EYES!” 

“Eeeeeek!” squealed Susan. “Don't 
do that! You give me the shivers!” 

“Gosh, you ought to hear him do 
it at night — in the dark,” Bib said. 

Mr. Bundy smiled at the girls’ 
scariness. “Well, Tuck, you ought to 
have some fun at the cabin. Susan 
says it's a spooky place. F 

“It is,” Susan said. “You know, this 
cabin’s built on the side of a cliff, and 
when the wind howls, it makes chills 
go up my spine!” 

“Well, Tuck, you and Bib will soon 
have a chance to test out your 
spines,” Mr. Bundy laughed, “be- 


Bundy repeated. 
name of one of the 


cause here’s where we turn in the 
drive. See, there’s the cabin. I don’t 
see any smoke coming out the chim- 
ney, do you, Mother?” 

“No, and that mean’s Jake’s boy 
didn’t come and start a fire and tend 
to those repairs.” Mrs. Bundy sighed. 

“Oh, I'll build the fire,” Tuck said. 

But, first, he helped Mr. Bundy un- 
pack the supplies and take them into 
the cabin. After the fires were built, 
he and Mr. Bundy looked over the 
place, inside and out. It was a nice 
spot, Tuck remarked. The cabin was 
built on the side of a cliff and had a 
long porch across the front. The 
garage was underneath the kitchen 
and the back porch. 

In the garage there was a door at 
the top of some stairs which led into 
the living room of the cabin. 
“Humph,” Mr. Bundy said, trying 
the door, “that good-for-nothing boy 
didn’t fix the catch on this door, 
either. See, it doesn’t hold! I've or- 
dered a padlock, but it hasn't come. 

“Of course, there isn’t much dan- 
ger of anybody walking in through 
this door, because you have to get in 
the garage first. But, if there’s a high 
wind tonight, it'll do some banging. 
I must remember to put something 
against it from the-inside.” 

But when they were called into 
supper, Mr. Bundy and Tuck forgot 
all about the door. 

There were steak sandwiches. 
baked beans, fruit salad, and ginger- 
bread for dessert. They all ate like 
hungry wolves. 

After supper, they sat around an 
open fire in the living room, popped 
corn, sang songs, and told stories. 
The wind was rising, which made it 
just dandy for Tuck to go into his act 
about “THOSE STARING EYES” 
outside the window. He did this fre- 
quently, much to the girls’ consterna- 
tion. 

“See!” Susan cried in a high voice 
“I tot-told you this place was spooo- 
ooooky!” 

“You have 


some imagination, 
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Susan,” Mr. Bundy commented. 
“You'd think we were miles away 
from everywhere, the way you talk. 
Why, we're only ten miles from town 
and there’s the telephone and — it 
rings,” he added, rising to answer its 
ting-a-ling just at that moment. 
Tuck could tell by the tone of Mr. 
Bundy’s voice that it was an impor- 


door and said, “Call me if you see 
THOSE STARING EYES at the 
window!” 

“Oh— go away!” Bib 
back. “And goodnight!” 

The wind was howling like a pack 
of hounds when Tuck piled into bed, 
but he was too sleepy to notice it. 
He'd been asleep hours, he thought, 


shouted 
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Illustrations by Katherine Tracy 


“Eeeeek!” squealed Susan, as Tuck — with plenty of gestures and in 
a mysterious voice — demonstrated the appearance of the spook. 


tant and when he came 
away from the phone, Mr. Bundy 
said, “Well, I'm afraid I'll have to go 
back to town for a while. There's a 
fire at the oil storage plant across 
from the warehouse. Joe says it’s 
under control now but — with this 
wind, I think I'd feel better if I went 
back for a while. I won't be long 
and I’m sure Tuck can look after 
everything.” 

“Yessiree!” Tuck jumped up, as if 
he had just been appointed Sheriff of 
Epsom County. 

Mr. Bundy left in a hurry and, 
after a little while, the party around 
the fireside broke up. Everybody was 
sleepy and they went off to bed. Just 
before the girls turned out the light 
in their room, Tuck knocked on the 


message, 
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when he awoke and heard a great 
banging somewhere. For a moment, 
he thought it was Mr. Bundy coming 
in. But surely Mr’ Bundy wouldn't 
make all that noise and keep banging 
the door. Oh, that door with the 
loose catch. That was it! 

tuck crawled out of bed sleepily. 
He'd better go fix it, else it would 
wake ev erybody else up. Besides, it 
wasnt a very good thing to leave a 
door open. 

He had taken only a couple of 
steps down the stairs, when — the 
door stopped banging! There was a 
dead silence. Tuck waited a moment 
and then took two more steps. Then 
stopped dead in his tracks. There 
was a sound like — like stealthy foot- 
steps! 


Tuck’s heart missed a beat and 
then started pounding furiously. He 
couldn't tell whether it was footsteps, 
his heart, or a marching army he 
heard. 

It was pitch black dark’ in the liv- 
ing room and Tuck could only feel 
his way down the stairs. Just as he 
reached the next to the last step he 
saw two shining eyes moving toward 
him. Tuck stood still and stared. It 
couldn't be. But yes — it was! TWO 
STARING EYES — only those BIG 
STARING EYES! 

His heart was in his throat now. 
Tuck didn’t know whether to back 
up the stairs or make a dive for the 
lamp on the table in the middle of 
the room. He took one step forward 
— but not very far forward, and then 
he heard another sound. It was al- 
most like a whimper. It was a whim- 
per! It was Goofy! 

Tuck sank down to his knees on 
the floor, as much from relief as to 
meet Goofy who jumped up at him, 
licked his face, and stuck his wet 
nose in Tuck’s ear. 

“Why, Goof, ole boy!” Tuck cried, 
“how did you — ?” 

Well, of course, through the door 
into the garage. Evidently, Mr. 
Bundy had left the garage doors 
open, and evidently, Goofy had fol- 
lowed them all the way from town 
that afternoon. 

“Good ole Goof,” Tuck patted the 
dog’s head. “Well, come on, fellow 
We'll fix this door right now and 
then you can go back upstairs with 
me. Good ole Goof!” 

As Tuck made his way to the table 
to find the licht, he couldn't help 
laughing to himself. Those BIG 
STARING EYES! Oh well, he hadn't 


been scared — not much! 
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Musical Daffynitions 


Notes — to you. 

Treble — what bad boys get into 
Tenor — eleven. 

Bass — very handy in baseball. 
Trill — of a lifetime. 

Clef — what people fall off of. 
Tuba — tooth paste. 

Oboes — tramps. 

Bow — a date. 

Cello — six delicious flavors. 
Staff — and nonsense 


Tower News, Withrow H. 8., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK 


“THREE AGAINST THE SEA,” BY ROBB WHITE, III 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


[GH on a plateau of the little 
v4 island of Dominica in the 

British West Indies, Lincoln 
and Sarah Lorimer, better known as 
Linc and Sandy, stood with their 
father. They were looking proudly 
down at the yalley which was green 
with Mr. Lorimer’s tung oil trees. Mr. 
Lorimer was saying, “I'll take those 
tung nuts to New York and sell them 
to the paint manufacturers. Then all 
our money troubles will be over. 


Suddenly, as the three stood there, 
Dominica had trembled with a vol- 
canic shock. Rocks and stones rushed 
like a torrent from the mountain- 
sides, burying the tung trees and the 
Lorimer house in a nightmare of torn 

earth and dust. When the dust 

cleared, the Lorimers could only 
stare, dazed, at their buried trees. At 
last Mr. Lorimer spoke. 

“I guess we're done for,” he said. 
“{ put all my money into those trees.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Linc. “We'll just 
have to start over. Why can't you 
take the tung nuts you've already 
gathered to New York? Maybe the 
paint. manufacturers there will lend 
you money to plant new trees.’ 


Mr. Lorimer decided to take this 
chance. A few days later he sailed 
for New York, leaving Line and 
Sandy with a neighbor. 


{ mp: itiently for weeks, the brother 
and sister waited for news from their 
father. When his letter came at last, 
it contained bad news. The New 
York paint manufacturers had re- 
fused to lend him the money. 

Linc and Sandy, reading the let- 
ter down on the beach, had no time 
to brood over it. An old schooner, 
sailing by; suddenly ran aground on 
a reef. The crew of the schooner 
didn’t seem surprised at the accident. 
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THREE AGAINST 
THE SEA 


A Story of A Boy and Girl 
in the West Indies 


Laughing, they jumped 
into the water and swam 
ashore. When they saw 
Line and Sandy on the 
beach, they crowded 


around them menac- 
ingly. 

“Listen, kids,” one of 
the men said, “if you 


ever tell anybody you 
saw us wreck that ship on 
the reef, you'll be sorry. 
We're coming back, so 
keep your mouths shut, 
see?” 

When the wreckers had disap- 
peared from view into the woods be- 
yond the beach, Linc and Sandy had 
another surprise. Washed up on the 
beach behind some rocks, they dis- 
covered a young man. He was un- 
conscious, but otherwise unhurt. 

When he regained consciousness, 
the young man told them his name 
was Jake Bean. He had been travel- 
ing on the schooner with a great deal 
of money in his possession. The crew 
had wrecked the ship in order to get 
this money, but before they over- 
powered him, Jake had managed to 
put the money in an iron box and 
hide it in the ship’s hold. When the 
schooner struck the reef, he had es- 
caped and swum ashore. 


L inc and Sandy decided to help 
Jake recover his money before the 
wreckers returned. Every day during 
the next week, they rowed out to the 
schooner to look for the iron box. It 
was hard work, for the ship’s hold 
was under water, and they had to 
dive into it and search in darkness 
for the box. Added to this was the 
danger that the wreckers might see 
them. Linc and Sandy knew that 
those men would not stop at murder 
to get the money. 










Illustration by Aldren A. Watson from ‘‘Three Against the Sea 


The men crowded around Linc and Sandy 


menacingly 


It was Sandy who found the iron 
box in the water-filled hold one day. 
But before she could bring it to the 
surface, she heard the sound of a 
motor boat coming toward the 
schooner. She shoved the box back 
into its hiding-place and swam to the 
surface. Sure enough, the motorboat 
was bringing the wreckers back to 
the schooner. 

Frightened, Linc and Sandy told 
the wreckers they had just been 
playing around the schooner. To 
their relief, the men believed them 
and allowed them to row away. As 
they left, they noticed one of the 
wreckers, in a diving helmet, being 
lowered into the water, over the side 
of the motorboat. Silently, Linc and 
Sandy prayed he would not find the 
iron box. 

The wreckers didn’t find the 
money, and returned to the beach 
that night. Although a storm was 
rising, Linc and Sandy rowed out to 
the schooner under cover of dark- 
ness and got the money. Then they 
rowed to the little island not far from 
Dominica where Jake had been hid- 
ing, and picked him up. 

On the way back to Dominica, the 
three heard the sound of a motor- 
boat above the howling of the storm. 
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The wreckers had seen their light 
and were following them! 

But this time luck was with the 
three. The wreckers were swallowed 
up in the storm, and Jake, Linc and 
Sandy reached shore safely. They 
made their way to the neighbor's 
house, and there they found Mr. 
Lorimer waiting. He had returned 
from the United States, unable to 
borrow the money from the paint 
manufacturers. 

ake saw his chance then to repay 
Line and Sandy for saving his life 
and his money. He insisted on giv- 
ing the brother and sister two-thirds 
of the money, keeping only a third 
for himself. 

“I’m staying on in Dominica,” he 
said, “and I want to see your new 
tung trees grow, Mr. Lorimer. It 
shouldn't be long, now, eh?” 

Line and Sandy, looking first at 
the money, and then at their father, 
nodded and smiled. 

— MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 





They Were Strong 
and Good 


In the Nov. 4th Junior Scholastic we 
reviewed a new book by Robert Law- 
son entitled They Were Strong and 
Good. 

This book told stories about Robert 
Lawson’s ancestors. None of his ances- 
tors was great or famous, but they 
worked hard and were strong and good. 
They were the kind of people that 
lelped to make America a strong, free 
country. 

Your ancestors were probably the 
same kind of people. Perhaps you know 
a good, true story about one of your 
ancestors. If you do know a story of 
this kind, write it down in 250 words 
or less, and enter it in the contest being 
held by Viking Press, publishers of 
They Were Strong and Good. 

First prize is $25 and an original 
etching signed by Robert Lawson. 

Second prize is $10 and a copy of 
They Were Strong and Good, auto- 
graphed by the author. 

There are 10 other prizes: a choice 
of any book published by Viking Press. 

Here is what you do to enter the con- 
test: Write, in 250 words or less, a 
true story about one of your Own an- 
cestors. Mail your story, before Febru- 
ary 15, 1941, to THEY WERE 
STRONG AND GOOD CONTEST, 
Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York, N. Y 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
issue of Junior Scholastic is this 
group representing Fairbury Junior 


High School, Fairbury, Nebraska. 
Seated, left to right: Rosemary 
Aynes, Donna Jean Weinman, Jane 
Tuttle, June Schrieber, Phyllis Bauer, 
Juanita Stocker. Standing: Frances 





Gordon 
George 


Rice, Bobby Chancellor, 
Hawes, Ronald Kenyon, 
Cobel, John Wise. 





Notice: Because of the large num- 
ber of applicants, all appointments 
for Pupil Advisory Boards for issues 
in 1941 have been filled.—Ep. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 
Check Your Vocabulary 


These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 


vuleanization (VULL-kuh-nih-ZAY- 
shun), page 6, second column. The 
process of heating crude rubber and 
adding chemicals to it to improve its 
quality. From Vulcan, the name of the 
Roman god of fire. 


cultivated (KULL - tih - vay - ted) 
plants, page 6, third column. Plants 
that are put in the soil and cared for 
by human hands, as compared to those 
that grow wild. From the Latin word 
cultivare, meaning “to till the soil.” 


(NURR-tyoor or NURR- 
chur), page 6, third column. To raise, 
to bring up. From the Latin word 
nutritura, “nursing.” 


nurture 


subsidy (SUBB - sih - dee), page rf 
third column. A sum of money granted 
by the government to a private com- 
pany to assist it in carrying on work 
that is for the good of the country. 
From the Latin word subsidium, mean- 


ing “reserve troops, aid, support.” 


Pooh-Bah, page second column. 
A conceited, self-important official. It is 


the name of a person of this type in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, The 
Mikado. In the story of the opera, the 
Mikado’s chief assistants are Ko-Ko, the 
“Lord High Executioner,” and Pooh- 
Bah, who was “Lord High Everything 
Else.” 


synthetic (sin-THETT-ik), page 7, 
first column. Made artificially by com- 
bining chemicals with other materials. 
From the Latin word  syntithenai, 
meaning “to put together.” 


consumer (kon-SYOOM-ur), page 5, 
first column. A person who uses up 
food, clothing md other products. The 
producer is the farmer or manufacturer 
who makes them, the retailer is the 
man who sells them, and the consumer 
is the man who’ buys and uses them. 
From the Latin word  syntithenai, 
ing “to take.” 


inflate (in-FLATE), page 8, third 
column. To fill up with air or gas. From 
the Latin word inflare, meaning “to 
blow air into.” 


akhoond of swat = (ah-KOOND. 
SWAT), page 5, second column. The 
ruler of a small state in the Swat Valley 
of India. Hence, any petty dictator with 
a high-sounding title. 
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Sifting Evidence 


We can learn much from people 
who come to our country from other 
lands. Immigrants have made splen- 
did contributions in the fields of 
American art, painting, music, and 
industry. They have helped to pro- 
vide a cultural basis in American 


life. 


(N) a. Americans are fond of the 
music of Sibelius, the Fin- 
nish composer. 


Many Irish helped build the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
Albert Einstein, a natural- 
ized citizen, now teaches at 
Princeton University. 
Aliens admitted to the 
United States must be able 
to read and write. 


(N) d. 


The paragraph above and the four 
statements following it are a sample 
quiz. 

The problem in this quiz is to 
judge statements A, B, C, and D as 
evidence. You are to decide whether 
each can be used to make the para- 
graph true. In other words, does 
each statement below support the 
general statement (or generaliza- 
tion) made in the paragraph. 


7m Bets.” 
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| IMPROVE YOUR READING 


HAMM By Sayd B. Setls, Ph, D, Mannan 







Statements B and C are facts 
which tend to make the paragraph 
true. Therefore they are acceptable 
evidence in support of the generali- 
zation in the paragraph. 

Statements A and D do not have 
any clear relation to the truth of the 
generalization in the paragraph. 
Therefore they are not regarded as 
evidence. 

We have marked the two accept- 
able statements Y (for Yes) and the 
two unacceptable ones N (for No). 


Evidence consists of facts which 
support a generalization. Ability to 
judge the evidence on which general 
statements are made is a definite 
skill. It is a skill important to every 
citizen in a democracy. It makes him 
critical of all attempts to influence 
his opinion. It helps him sift the 
truth from mere propaganda. It is 
his protection against propaganda. 

This skill can be developed. Prac- 
tice it when you read newspapers 
and magazines — when you listen to 
the radio. 

Below is another sample quiz. It 
is like the one above except that the 
answers are not given. 

The statements are based on this 
week's Theme Article, pages 6 and 




















WORLD'S Biggest and Best Stamp Offer 
Seven different Sets of Stamps including Commemora 
ives Bi-colors and Semi-Postals. Regular Price 50c. 
Only 10c (with Approvals). FRIENDLY FILATELISTS, 
Box 44288 Phila., Pa 
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7. Read the Theme Article first. 
Then do the problems. The rules are 
the same. 


Write Y before each statement ac- 
ceptable as evidence; and N before 
each unacceptable one: 


I. Rubber is more important than 
ever to a nation at war or to a na- 
tion, like ours, building up its de- 
fenses. 

( ) a. Modern armies are motor- 
ized and need rubber tires, 
bearings, and other rubber 


products. 


( ) b. DuPont's synthetic rubber 
is called neoprene. 
( ) ec. Germany depended on its 


motorized army for the re- 
cent blitzkrieg invasions of 
the low countries. 

Coal, salt, limestone, petro- 
leum, and air are the prin- 
cipal ingredients of syn- 
: thetic rubber. 

Il. If the plan for more rubber 
plantations in South America is car- 
ried out, it will be another strong 
link in Pan-American cooperation. 


( ) a. Rubber plantations in 
South America provide a 
nearby source of natural 
rubber for the United 
States. 


Natural rubber is more use- 
ful than artificial rubber. 


) ec. The United States has re- 
cently developed five syn- 
thetic rubber products: 
neoprene, butyl, chemigum, 
ameripol, and one other. 
The United States provides 
a ready market for natural 
rubber grown in South 
America. 





School Papers Received 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following 
school papers and magazines: 

Spotlight, Central Junior High School, 
Newark; Junior Pointer, High Point Junior 
High School, High Point, N. C.; The Spot- 
light, Journalism Club of the Robert K. 
Toaz Junior High School, Huntington Sta- 
tion, Long Island, N. Y.; Junior Press, 
Pittsburg Junior High School, Pittsburg, 
Calif. 

Stepping Stones, Belle Stone School, 
Canton, Ohio; The Broadcaster, Hender- 
son Junior High School, Henderson, Texas; 
The Western Weaver, Western Junior High 
School, Louisville, Ky.; The West Key- 
hole, West Junior High School, Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Kozminski Ace, Kozminski School, 
Chicago, 
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Enough Rope 


SLIM, the cowboy, wants to become an expert roper. He 
practices day and night, for he is determined to become the 
state champion. Not only does he practice out on the range, 
where there are plenty of cattle, but he also twirls his lasso 
in the farmyard. 


One day, when he was practicing in the farmyard, he lassoed 
six different kinds of animals. If you look carefully at the coils 
of rope in the diagram above, you may discover hidden there 
the outlines of these six animals. Fill in the outlines with your 
pencil and make silhouettes of the animals. 


Answer next issue. 


Word Ladder 


Can you change the word here to the word past in eight 
moves? Change only one letter at a time, but don’t change 
the arrangement of the letters because you must leave a com- 
plete word with each change. If you succeed in changing here 
to past in eight moves, try to do it in six moves. 


Answer next issue 


Starting next week: Crossword puzzle in every issue. 


Guess This 
My whole, when spelled a dif- 
ferent way, 
Means murder—a dark deed. 
Behead me, and I lie all day— 
( Respelling here you'll need. ) 
When all one word, I’m lots 
of fun; 
Runners are mine, though I 
can’t run. 
Uphill I'm slow, but downhil 
fleet— 
Six letters will spell me out 


complete. Answer next issue. 


Geography Quiz 
How’s your geography? Test 
and try it by naming six coun- 
tries with four-letter names. 
Siam doesn’t count as one of 
these countries because its 
official name is now Thailand. 


Answer next issue 


Planet Life 

As far back as the year 
1200 one of the planets was 
known to have Vife on it. 
Which was it? 

How many of the eight 
other planets can you name 
without looking them up? 


Answers: Dec. 16th Issue 


Christmas Dinner. Celery and 
olives, mushroom soup, roast tur- 
key, mashed potatoes and gravy, 
peas and squash, plum pudding 
and hard sauce, coffee and mints. 

equally the 


4&4 , & 
cost of half the 


4 | é trip. 
| : Fun Parade. 
Christies Tree Move the can- 

Forest dy cane over 

beside the or- 

nament. The star will then be on 

the right end. Or move the ora- 
ment beside the cane. 





Christmas 
Shopping. The 
passenger paid 
$1.00, sharing 

















Answer: Earth. m 














Joke of the Week 


For this joke, Herbert 
Pundmann, 12, Grade 8, 
Junior H. S., St. Charles, Mo., 
gets a JSA button. 


Teacher: “Use the word 
tremendous in a sentence.” 

Dead End Kid: “T’ree men 
does more work than two.” 


Slick 
Bert: “What would you do 
if you were in my shoes?” 
Mert: “Get a shine.” 


Sleepy Time 
Mother: “What have you 
been doing in front of that 
mirror for the last hour?” 
Dumb Daughter: “Trying 
to see how I look with my 
eyes shut.” 


Maybe It’s Icecream-of-Wheat 

Absent-minded Arctic Ex- 
plorer (addressing his dogs): 
“Oatmeal! Cornflakes! Grape- 
nuts! Wheaties! Oh, I wish I 
could think of the cereal that 
will make you beasts go!” 


Name, Please? 

First Patient (in waiting 
room of doctor’s office): “How 
do you do?” 

Second Patient: “Oh, so, so. 
I’m aching from neuritis.” 

First Patient: “Glad to meet 
you. I'm Smith from Chicago.” 


One Side 
Cop: “Why didn’t you get 
out of that driver's way?” 
Injured Pedestrian: “I 
couldn’t figure out what he 
was driving at.” 


Two Sides 
First Cannibal: “So that 
missionary failed to keep on 
the right side of our chief?” 
Second Cannibal: “Yes. 
Now he’s on the inside.” 








Try to Lift 
THREE MATCHES 
with ONE MATCH 








FUN PARADE 


CUT OUT EYES ~ 
AND MOUTH 


— 


FRINGE FRONT 


TO MAKE BEARD oll) 





PAPER BAG MASK 







PAPER EAR 
PASTE ON 
FOLDED 
EDGE vy 
PAPER NOSE IN 


EDGES 
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HE /BRIES SO HARD! 


ARE COLDS 
HIS TROUBLE? 


Attendance records show that colds 
usually cause more school absences 
than any other ailment — sometimes 
more than all others combined. And 
frequent absences alone can produce a 
backward pupil. 

What's more—you know how colds 
“get you down”—physically and men- 
tally. The effect may be even worse on 
a child. For the sake of the child, the 
teacher and the school, everything 
practical should be done to try to re- 
duce the hazard of colds . . . Every 
mother should be glad to co-operate. 





HE tests among these 2,650 school-age 

children extended over five winter 
months. Those taking part in the tests were 
divided into two groups, as equal as possible 
as to number, age, sex, and living condi- 
tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while 
the other simply continued their usual prac- 
tices regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant—These tests 
were supervised by practicing physicians. 
The records, kept under their direction by 
teachers, were sent by the physicians direct 
to nationally known public accountants, 
who tabulated and certified the results: 


20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer!) 
36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third shorter!) 





This meant an actual teduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness 
due to colds—a reduction of 77.99% (more 
than three-fourths!) in school absences due 
to colds. 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some were 
almost unbelievably good; a few were ac- 
tually unfavorable. 

In your group, too, individual results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t 
the high average of its success, as indicated 
by these results, suggest to you the desir- 
ability of arranging to give it a trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. 
Why not arrange to have your group follow 









School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 
In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects 


it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks 
Technical Staff have prepared a booklet— 
“The Common Cold”—which carries a com- 
plete story of the School Tests and detailed 
directions for following Vicks Plan. 


Carrying other important and interesting 
information about Colds, this booklet serves 
as a Teachers’ Manual on this important 
health subject. It is also a practical guide 
for mothers in dealing with the problem of 
colds in the home. 


This booklet should be of real help to 
you in the classroom. As long as the supply 
lasts additional copies will be given you on 
request for distribution to the mothers of 
your group. Use the coupon below to get 
your copy immediately! 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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